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TWO EXPERIMENTS IN PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF 
STEAM RAILROADS. 

SUMMARY. 

Troy financed the construction of Schenectady & Troy Railroad when 
individuals withheld support, 138. — City owned all stock and operated 
road for ten years, 141. — A losing venture, hampered by legislation and 
lack of friendly connections, 142 — Mismanaged by political appointees, 
but must have failed under any management, 145. — North Brookfield, 
unable to obtain rail connection with a trunk line, built North Brook- 
field Railroad by means of company in which it took nine-tenths of 
stock, but arranged for operation by Boston & Albany under lease, 149. 
— A success in every particular, 150. 

When the subject of municipal ownership is considered 
of sufficient importance to warrant an investigation of 
European practice by a commission of American experts, 
it is well to know the results of similar experiments in this 
country. The Cincinnati Southern Railway is commonly 
referred to as the only one in the United States which was 
built by a municipality, but at a time when Cincinnati 
was still hopeful of the success of the Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and Charleston project, the city of Troy was attempting to 
tap the stream of Western trade through the construction 
of the Schenectady & Troy Railroad. And the Massachu- 
setts town of North Brookfield, fearful of the stagnation 
liable to result from location near, but not on, a trunk line, 
had finished the building of the North Brookfield Railroad 
at a time when the Cincinnati Southern was little more than 
a promoter's dream. 

Troy and Albany have always been commercial rivals. 
Before the opening of the Erie and Champlain Canals they 
had shared equally in the trade of the territory immediately 
about them, but with the advantage of situation Troy 
gained rapidly when those waterways brought within 
range of easy communication the markets of northern and 
western New York and southern Vermont. The merchants 
of Albany thereupon sought from the legislature a charter 
for a railroad to connect their city with Schenectady. 
Ostensibly to compensate them for the risk attaching to 
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the venture, they asked for the exclusive right to construct 
such a line between the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers. This 
was in February, 1826, less than six months after the 
opening of the Erie Canal. 

News of this project was received with indifference at 
Troy, where grave doubts were expressed as to the practi- 
cability of a railroad in a country exposed to great ex- 
tremes of temperature; but some interest was shown in 
the monopoly feature of the petition. "The privilege of 
the contemplated company, if it should be granted, should 
not be exclusive," said the local editor. "If the Rail-Road 
should supercede the canal between Schenectady and the 
Hudson, it might take such a direction as to produce seri- 
ous injury to the trade of Troy." 1 Within a month after 
receiving the Albany petition, the legislature was also asked 
to grant a charter for a railroad between Schenectady and 
Troy. 2 The subscriber, John L. Sullivan of New York, 
represented that he was the agent of one Henry Sargent, 
inventor of an "elevated single rail and carriage," which 
he proposed should be operated as a supplement to the 
Erie Canal in the interest of Troy. Feasible or not, this 
plan afforded Troy an opportunity to oppose the monopoly 
feature of the Albany project. The Mohawk & Hudson 
charter was finally granted, but without conferring any 
exclusive privilege. 3 Shorn of its monopoly feature, the 
act had no terrors for Troy, and the enthusiasm over the 
Sullivan project suddenly subsided. 4 The counter-petition 
had served its purpose, and there was now no further rea- 
son for pressing the matter in the legislature or in the 
columns of the Sentinel. 

1 Troy Sentinel, March 3, 1826. 

2 Assembly Journal, 1826, 827. A copy of this petition appears in the 
Sentinel of April 4. 

3 Laws of 1826, Chap. 253. 

4 The details of this plan appear in a pamphlet, " Suggestion of a Plan of Uniting 
Roads with Railways to facilitate and extend the Internal Commerce of New York" 
(1827). There were, in fact, to be two rails, " nearly one foot apart," and resting on 
the tops of posts cut to overcome the inequalities of the ground. The carriage was to 
be suspended upon this structure after the manner of a pack-saddle, with the load 
on either side of the rails. 

John Langdon Sullivan was a son of James Sullivan, leader in the Middlesex Canal 
project and governor of Massachusetts. He was a civil engineer. 
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When the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad was completed 
in 1831, a branch line was built from Schenectady to Sara- 
toga to divert the trade of northern New York from Troy 
to Albany. The merchants of Troy thereupon appeared 
before the legislature, and obtained a charter for a rail- 
road from Troy to Ballston Spa, on the line of the Schenec- 
tady & Saratoga. In 1835 the Rensselaer & Saratoga Rail- 
road was opened over this route, but when its managers 
attempted to enter into an agreement with the Schenectady 
& Saratoga for exchange of freight and sale of through 
tickets, they met with a rebuff. It soon afterwards be- 
came known that a controlling interest in the Schenectady 
<& Saratoga had come into the hands of a New York 
broker. The president of the Rensselaer & Saratoga, 
Richard P. Hart, associated several other Troy capitalists 
with him, and purchased control of the property. At 
about this time Troy capital also began to find its way 
into the Utica & Schenectady railroad in the belief that 
it could be extended eastward to Troy. This the Albany 
stockholders, supported by New York capitalists, were able 
to prevent. The result was the incorporation of the Sche- 
nectady & Troy Railroad Company, with a capital of 
$500,000, May 21, 1836. 1 

At the time this project was first proposed it was con- 
fidently believed that it would be an easy matter to obtain 
the active support of the moneyed men of Troy. The 
commissioners found, however, that they were unable to 
obtain sufficient subscriptions to insure the charter against 
forfeiture. It was therefore decided that, to prevent the 
abandonment of the enterprise, a syndicate should be 
formed to take $400,000 of the stock, paying the nominal 
amount required upon subscription, and to hold this stock 
until support could be attracted. Should this syndicate 
be unable to place the stock, it was understood that its 
members would not be compelled to retain their holdings. 
The balance of the stock was allotted to Schenectady. 2 

On the face of it this was an anomalous proceeding. 
That there was no dearth of capital in the city is evident 

1 Laws of 1836, Chap. 427. * Troy Times, May 26, June 1, June 5, 1852. 
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from the fact that its merchants and capitalists had already 
built one railroad, captured another, and invested to some 
extent in the stock of a third. And the enterprise was not 
managed by irresponsible men. The leading spirit in the 
movement was Richard P. Hart, who had already brought 
much benefit to the city through his railroad activities. 
Hart was not only president of the Rensselaer & Saratoga 
and Schenectady & Troy Railroads, but he was also mayor 
of Troy. Moreover, his policies were approved by the 
common council. It was therefore a foregone conclusion 
that, whatever the liability of the members of the holding 
syndicate might be if the matter should ever come before 
the courts, no obstacles were likely to be encountered in 
dealing with the city government. But to carry out this 
plan, the consent of the legislature was necessary. This was 
obtained March 28, 1837, when Troy was authorized to 
borrow $500,000, and to subscribe for the entire capital 
stock of the Schenectady & Troy Railroad Company. 1 The 
success of this plan was the occasion of much rejoicing 
among the people of Troy; for they believed that they 
were now assured of a large portion of the Western trade, 
and that with the completion of the proposed Troy & West 
Stockbridge Railroad their city would become an important 
point on the main trunk line between Boston and the West. 
The fact that there would be no need for inclined planes 
with stationary power between Troy and Schenectady 
was taken as an indication that Albany's Mohawk & Hud- 
son road, handicapped as it was by a steep incline at each 
end of the route, must soon be ousted from its position of 
advantage over the Western trade. 2 

Although the common council authorized the directors to 
begin operations at once, two years passed with nothing 
done, and it was necessary to get an extension of the charter. 
On May 14, 1840, the Schenectady & Troy obtained a loan 
of state credit to the amount of $100,000, and as security 
gave a first hen upon its property and franchise. 3 Work 
of construction was begun in July, 1840, the state loan 

1 Troy Times, May 26, June 5, 1852, Laws of 1837, Chap. 114 

2 Troy Budget, March 31, 1837 

3 Ibid , May 19, 1840, Laws of 1840, Chap 299. 
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was received in October, 1841, and on November 3, 1842, 
the first train was run over the line. As was the case with 
most railroads, construction costs were in excess of original 
estimates, and on April 17, 1843, the authorized capital 
stock was increased by $150,000. Another act which was 
passed the same day authorized the city of Troy to borrow 
this amount and invest it in the stock of the railroad. 1 

Viewed in the light of the present, this railroad, which 
promised so much for Troy and its trade, was at best a 
weakling. But the facilities were adequate to the demands 
of traffic, as is evident from the following financial state- 
ment, which has been compiled from data in the annual 
reports of the City Chamberlain and the State Engineer 
and Surveyor: — 





a 1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


Earnings : 

Miscellaneous .... 


27,210 
872 
380 


31,069 

1,578 

217 


28,245 
3,008 
2,049 


29,867 

6,720 

570 


33,233 

12,319 

570 


31,827 

14,261 

938 




28,462 
35,325 


32,864 
26,281 


33,302 
30,530 


37,157 
31,545 


46,122 
38,337 


47,026 
46,717 


Deficit 

New construction . . . 


6,863 

None 


•6,583 
7,280 


*2,772 
1,782 


*5,612 
965 


*7,785 
14,819 


*309 
(?) 




6,863 


697 


♦990 


*4,647 


7,034 


(?) 





1849. 


61850. 


6 1851. 


61852. 


cl853. 


Earnings: 


26,693 

19,611 

1,341 


26,540 

14,927 

879 


28,652 

16,264 

1,331 


34,364 

25,741 

1,823 


27,817 


Freight 


46,395 
1,163 


Total 


47,645 
56,696 


42,346 
62,649 


46,247 
59,283 


61,928 
72,215 


75,365 




78,217 


Deficit 


9,051 
13,241 


20,303 
7,136 


13,036 
1,001 


10,287 
4,477 


2,852 
13,350 




22,292 


27,439 


14,037 


14,764 


16,202 







a November 3, 1842, to January 1, 1844. 6 Year ending September 30. 
c Ten months ending July 31. * Surplus. 

1 Laws of 1843, Chap. 134-35. 
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The wide disparity between the earnings from freight 
and passengers is easily explained. The freight traffic 
was almost entirely local. In granting the charter of the 
Utica & Schenectady Railroad, the legislature, to protect 
the interest of the State in the Erie Canal, had enjoined 
that "no property of any description, except the ordinary 
baggage of passengers, shall be transported or carried on 
said road." 1 This prohibition was removed in 1844 to the 
extent that freight might be carried during that part of the 
year in which the canal was not in operation. Upon all 
such traffic, however, tolls were to be assessed by the com- 
missioners of the canal fund at the rates which would have 
been charged, had the canal been used. 2 The effect of this 
law is evident in the immediate increase in freight earnings 
on the Schenectady & Troy. The seasonal variation of 
freight and passenger earnings is shown in the following 
table for 1846:— 





Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 




773 

782 


317 

682 


860 
1,230 


747 
2,338 


428 
2,961 


148 
3,347 






July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Freight 


66 
3,580 


62 
3,722 


103 

4,219 


251 
3,387 


581 
2,340 


2,384 
1,279 



In 1847 permission was granted the Utica & Schenectady 
to carry freight throughout the year, but canal tolls were 
now to be required not only upon this road, but also upon 
all through traffic passing over the Schenectady & Troy and 
the Albany & Schenectady (Mohawk & Hudson). 3 There 
was an immediate falling off in the rate of increase in 
freight earnings upon the Schenectady & Troy. The re- 
quirement of canal tolls was a feature of the general rail- 
road incorporation laws of 1848 and 1850. In 1851, how- 
ever, "an act to abolish tolls on railroads" was passed, 4 



i Laws of 1833, Chap. 294. 
a LawB of 1847, Chap. 270. 



' Laws of 844, Chap. 335. 
« Laws of 1851, Chap. 497. 
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and for the first time in. its history the business of the 
Schenectady & Troy was placed upon a normal basis. The 
result is evident in the great increase of freight earnings in 
1852. 1 The unusually heavy expenditures on account of 
new construction shown in the table under consideration 
were due to two causes. In 1844 there was need for the 
various additions to property which are required upon all 
new lines. The track was originally laid with flat bar rails, 
but in 1847 a law was passed which required all railroads 
in the State to be equipped with heavy iron rails within 
three years under penalty of forfeiture of their charters. 2 
Hence the large amounts expended between 1847 and 1850. 

But the greatest obstacle which this fine was forced to 
meet was the community of interest between the Albany 
& Schenectady and Utica & Schenectady Railroads. Pas- 
senger schedules on the Utica & Schenectady were ar- 
ranged so that the traveller from the West might continue 
his journey to Albany without delay, but if he chose to go 
to Troy he might be compelled to wait several hours at 
Schenectady for connections. 3 A similar practice was fol- 
lowed regarding the routing of freight. This became so 
great a source of loss and annoyance that in 1849 an appeal 
was made to the legislature in behalf of the Schenectady 
& Troy, but without result. 4 Operating at a loss, it was 
only natural that the Schenectady & Troy should have in- 
curred a debt, and that this debt should have constantly 
increased. From the first the interest on the State loan 
of $100,000 had been assumed by the municipality, — equiv- 
alent to a donation of $6,000 each year; but in 1848 the 
railroad began to accumulate a debt of its own. This was 
for $14,000, at 7 per cent. In 1852 the amount had in- 
creased to nearly $93,000. 

In return for its bounty Troy received an indeterminate 

1 The Schenectady & Troy paid into the canal fund a total of $74, 954 in tolls; 
the Albany & Schenectady, $181,898. (S. C Hutchins, in Chadbourne's Public Ser- 
vice of New York, l. 505, from data furnished by the auditor of the canal de- 
partment.) 

2 Laws of 1847, Chap 272. 

3 Troy Times, September 11, 1851, May 27, June 1, 1852 

4 Senate Document (1849), No 79 
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reward. Real estate valuations increased; but one would 
need to be somewhat of an advocate to claim that this was 
the result of the building of the Schenectady & Troy. 
Something more definite can perhaps be learned of the 
burden upon the city in consequence of the financing of this 
project. The city tax rate was seventy cents on a hundred 
dollars in 1837. It rose to $1.30 in 1842, and to $1.75 two 
years later, but fell to $1.16 by 1852. With a view to 
escape from its weight of debt, Troy obtained authority in 
1841 to establish a sinking fund into which an amount 
equal to 1 per cent, of the railroad debt should be paid 
each year. A year later an amendatory act made it the 
duty of the common council to appropriate $20,000 annually 
to this fund out of taxes. While the effect of this legis- 
lation would have been the ultimate redemption of the 
State bonds within the period of twenty-five years for 
which they were issued, the process was too slow to suit 
those whose property was being made the subject of heavy 
assessments. "The fact cannot be disguised," said the 
sinking fund commissioners in 1849, "that the funded 
debt of our City, reduced as it now is, is unnecessarily 
large when compared with our assessment roll, and should 
be further reduced as rapidly as practicable. . . . Our 
city debt exceeds eight per cent, computed upon our 
assessment roll. . . . No community will long remain satis- 
fied unless under very peculiar circumstances, with a rate 
of taxation exceeding one per cent." * 

This seems to have struck a popular note; for almost at 
once agitation was begun for the reduction of the debt 
through the sale of the Schenectady & Troy. 2 Two years 
later the matter was again brought to public notice by a 
series of articles by one who, after the fashion of the time, 
signed himself "Trojan." "We mean no imputation on 
anybody," said this writer, sententiously, "we speak of 
facts. A city corporation cannot manage a railroad well 

1 Communication from the Board of Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of 
the City of Troy to the Common Council of Troy, February 15, 1849, 11-13. 

2 Troy Budget, May 1, 1849. 
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and never ought to own one. 1 . . . The Troy and Schenec- 
tady Railroad is now and will continue to be, as long as 
the corporation manage it, ... a financial maelstrom in 
which to whirl away the property and prosperity of Troy. 
Everybody says, except eighteen, the gentlemen of the 
corporation, better give the road away than run it at such 
a ruinous loss." If the city would not take action in the 
matter, he suggested that the tax-payers might begin pro- 
ceedings to stay the collection of assessments, and so test 
the validity of the enabling act in the courts. 2 

These suggestions, of course, provoked discussion. 
"Civis" came boldly to the defence of the management in 
several unimportant particulars, but he was forced to admit 
that "Every succeeding set of Directors seem to have 
had worse success than their immediate predecessors." 3 
"Argus" maintained that the plan of "Trojan" would im- 
pair the credit of the city, and as a substitute he proposed: 
" Let the Common Council elect a board of directors who are 
wilhng to give the necessary time and attention to the affairs 
of the road, none of whom ought to be members of the Coun- 
cil." 4 He seems to have had a clear understanding of the 
situation, as is evident from this diagnosis: — 

While I agree . . . that a municipal corporation cannot manage the 
operation of a railroad with any degree of economy or profit, and that 
the instance of the Schenectady Eoad is a glaring illustration of that 
fact, I am not prepared to say but that the road can be much better 
managed, even by our corporation, than it has been for a few years 
past. The fault of the management, or rather want of management 
of this road, lies primarily with the Common Council, but more directly 
with the Directors who receive their appointment by the Council. 
Some of these men work themselves into the Board of Directors by 
party management or intrigue, or through the influence of some friend 
who may wish to use them for some particular purposes and who may 
not be sufficiently popular to get the appointment himself. Many 
of these men have no further object in being Directors, than to secure 
a free passage over this and other connecting roads. . . . Look over the 
list of Directors now in office. Is a majority of them men who would 
be naturally selected as those best calculated, from the nature of their 
avocations, to manage the affairs of such a road' ... In short let 

1 Troy Times, September 11, 1851. 2 Ibid , May 25, 1852. 

3 Ibid., May 26, 1852. * Ibid , June 1, 1852. 
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them choose working and not riding Directors and there will soon be 
some symptoms of reformation. 1 

A committee of heavy tax-payers on July 1, 1852, peti- 
tioned the common council on behalf of the citizens, asking 
that the road be sold for whatever price was obtainable as 
a means of relief to the city. The matter was referred to a 
committee representing the common council, the directors 
of the railroad, and the citizens at large; and a report was 
made January 16, 1853. At the meeting of the common 
council on January 24, this report was adopted, and a new 
committee was authorized to sell the stock, franchise, and 
property of the company for not less than $200,000. It is 
noteworthy that Russell Sage, who was at that time a 
director, was a member of both these committees. The 
sale was made March 1, at the price named, to Edwin D. 
Morgan, of New York, who was president of the Hudson 
River Railroad and a member of the State Senate (later 
governor, and United States senator). The terms were 
$50,000 down, and the balance in fourteen years, with 6 
per cent, interest after five years. 2 The State loan of $100,- 
000 (upon which Troy had already agreed to pay interest 
until March 1, 1858) was assumed by the consolidated com- 
pany, 3 and finally paid off in 1867-68. 4 

The Schenectady & Troy at once passed into the com- 
bination of lines which took the name of New York Central; 
but, while the Albany & Schenectady received 17 per cent. 
premium on the exchange of stock, and other lines re- 
ceived from 30 to 50 per cent, the Schenectady & Troy 
stock was assessed 25 per cent. 5 

It remains to consider the share of public ownership in 
the responsibility for the failure of the Schenectady & Troy 
Railroad. The promoters possessed only such knowledge of 
railroad matters as they had been able to gain in the short 

1 Troy Times, May 27, 1852. 

2 Ibid , January 24, 1853; Troy Whig, January 25, 1853. 

3 Agreement consolidating Certain Railroads into One Corporation under the 
Name of the New York Central Railroad Company, 1853, 11. 

4 Comptroller's Report, 1868, 11. s Agreement, ut supra, 20. 
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period in which railroads had been in use. Much, how- 
ever, may be learned in ten years; and it appears that Hart 
and his associates were fully abreast of their time Had 
they attempted to build a mono-railroad, or a line on piles, 
or launched out into any such impracticable scheme, — and 
there were at that time many plans of this sort to lead 
visionary promoters to failure, — they might properly be con- 
demned. But they built a road which, there is contem- 
porary evidence to show, was considered one of the best 
constructed lines in the State. In laying their plans, they 
hoped to make this line a section on a through route from 
Boston and New York to the West. They had no thought 
of depending for support upon what traffic would originate 
along the line; and it may be said in their behalf that they 
could not have been expected to foresee that the legislature 
would impose upon their road tolls for the benefit of the Erie 
Canal, or that it would require the rebuilding of the entire 
line with heavier rails. But the Mohawk & Hudson, or 
Albany & Schenectady, was also compelled to pay the 
oppressive tolls, and to reconstruct its track. Moreover, 
there can be no excuse for the failure to see that so long as 
the Utica & Schenectady Railroad should be forbidden to 
handle freight, the Erie Canal must continue to carry all of 
the Western traffic. There never was any expectation that 
goods would be taken from the canal at Schenectady and 
shipped over the railroad to Troy. Without through traffic 
there could be no adequate support for the line, and that 
this was appreciated by some of the people of Troy was 
evidenced by the failure of the men of means to give aid 
to the project. There was, therefore, no good reason why 
the railroad should have been built, for it was promoted in 
open defiance of economic conditions. 

The advantage of the Albany & Schenectady over the 
Schenectady & Troy was the advantage of Albany over 
Troy. The key to the situation was direct rail connection 
with the projected lines from Boston and New York. When 
the Western Railroad of Massachusetts was extended to the 
Hudson over the route of the Albany & West Stockbridge 
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in 1842, and the Hudson River Railroad also reached 
East Albany nine years later, through traffic of necessfty 
passed over the Albany & Schenectady. The hostility 
of the Albany & Schenectady and the Utica & Schenec- 
tady was mainly due to the fact that their controlling in- 
terest was held in Albany or by capitalists friendly to that 
city. It had no reference to the fact that the Schenec- 
tady & Troy was owned by a municipality. In fact, so 
universal was the practise of building railroads largely out 
of local subsidies that the Troy enterprise seems to have 
attracted no particular attention. The conclusion is in- 
contestable that the Schenectady & Troy without friendly 
connections must have failed under any form of ownership 
or management This may be said without for a moment 
attempting to apologize for the management of the road. 
That it was wretched there can be no denial. 

The story of the North Brookfield Railroad is easily told. 
From the completion of the Boston & Worcester the peo- 
ple of North Brookfield had eagerly reached out for a rail- 
road connection with the outer world; but when the Western 
Railroad was extended from Worcester to Albany it avoided 
their town because of the heavy grades, and passed through 
East Brookfield, four miles distant. Attention was then 
directed to the northern route along which it was foreseen a 
railroad must some time be constructed from Boston towards 
the West, and in order to connect with this prospective line 
and at the same time obtain the desired connection with the 
Western road, the Barre & North Brookfield Railroad was 
chartered in 1852, to extend from the town of Brookfield 
through North Brookfield to Barre. In 1854 North Brook- 
field petitioned the legislature for leave to lend its credit to 
the proposed railroad, but because it was feared that favor- 
able action in this case might prove embarrassing as a 
precedent, permission was refused. Meanwhile the people 
of the town were compelled to continue the use of stages and 
wagon freighters over the few mdes separating them from 
the railroad. After nearly twenty years, agitation was re- 
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newed. It was now proposed to build a Worcester County 
Railroad from Worcester through North Brookfield to a 
point on the projected line of the Massachusetts Central in 
the town of Hardwick, but the financial upheaval of 1873 
put an end to this project before a charter could be ob- 
tained. 1 

The Massachusetts general railroad act of 1874 provided 
the first practicable means by which North Brookfield could 
escape from isolation. It contained a section (copied from 
an act passed earlier in the same year and now repealed) 
providing that any town having less than 30,000 inhabi- 
tants and $3,000,000 assessed valuation might subscribe to 
railroad stock to the extent of 5 per cent, of its valuation. 2 
The town's assessment roll amounted to $1,800,000, so it 
was now privileged to devote the sum of $90,000 to the 
support of any projected line. At once it was proposed that 
without waiting for outside co-operation, a railroad should 
be built to connect with the Boston & Albany (Western) 
at East Brookfield, with the ultimate purpose of extending 
northwards whenever the Central road should be put 
through. 

Articles of incorporation of the North Brookfield Railroad 
Company were filed under the new law, January 14, 1875, 
and the locating survey was begun at once. The same 
month the town voted to subscribe for $90,000, or 90 per 
cent, of the capital stock. Yet after this action had been 
taken the voters were not definitely committed to the plan; 
for at a town meeting in May they instructed the provisional 
directors of the company to confer with the officials of the 
Boston & Albany in an attempt to induce them to build 
and operate the proposed fine in consideration of a cash 
bonus of $50,000. Their proposition was rejected; but they 
received assurance that the Boston & Albany would operate 
their line when it should be built. 3 The final step was taken 
on June 14, when the town voted to borrow from the treas- 

1 Bates, Address, Tenth Anniversary of the Opening of the North Brookfield 
Railroad, 19-23 

2 Acts and Resolves of 1874, Chap. 372 (c/ Ibid , Chap. 251). 
s Bates, ut supra, 27-28 
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urer of the Commonwealth the money required for the pay- 
ment of the subscription, and pledged its faith for the re- 
payment of the loan within ten years. As evidence of this 
debt, ten serial notes were issued, one to mature each year 
until December 29, 1884 * In February, 1877, a lease to 
the Boston & Albany was ratified, and the lessee engaged 
to operate the property for ten years from January 1, 1876, 
and to pay as rental 25 per cent, of the gross receipts after 
deducting $2,000 each year for the use of equipment. 2 

At the end of nine years the town found itself free from 
debt and in possession of nine-tenths interest in a railroad 
which had cost, including interest, about $125,000. In re- 
turn it had received $23,000 in rentals, and its people, ac- 
cording to trustworthy estimates, had saved more than the 
total outlay in transportation costs. 3 But the important 
thing to remember is that the town had succeeded in its 
experiment, that its financial problems had been solved, 
and that its prosperity had been increased. This the people 
saw, and they were satisfied. 

At the expiration of the lease in 1886, it was renewed for 
fifty years at a fixed rental of 3 per cent. Since that time 
two forces, the centralization of industry and the protective 
tariff, have driven the shoe manufacturing business from 
North Brookfield; but the town still retains its interest in 
the railroad which it built. 

Against the failure of Troy may be set the success of North 
Brookfield. The history of their experiments has been out- 
lined with a minimum of comment, and with a disposition to 
let the facts present themselves in their proper relation. 
The evidence points to but one conclusion, — that the ques- 
tion of public ownership is a question of expediency, and one 
not to be solved by any general formula. 

Feed Wilbur Powell. 
New York. 

1 Report of the Selectmen of North Brookfield, 1875; North Brookfield Journal, 
June 28, 1875. 

2 Annual Report of the North Brookfield Railroad, 1877. 

3 Bates, ut supra, 38-39. 



